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Betvorr Castle is built on a high and insulated mount 
it Framland Hundred in the north-eastern extremity of 
leicestershire, on the very confines of Lincolnshire. Al- 
though the present building is not of a more ancient date 
than the time of Charles II., the commanding nature ot 
is situation, surrounded as it is by a comparatively flat 
tttent of country, renders it a remarkably picturesque 
tbject ; while the long succession of ages through which 
the present owner of the property may trace his ancestry 
’s inhabiting the spot and conferring on it its interest, 
awakens feelings at once solemn and delightful in the 
mind of the spectator. In viewing the remains of an old 
building we believe we see before us a record of the 
Many interesting events which have taken place within 
ls wails or in its immediate vicinity, and although we 
may not be aware of the particulars of its history, our 
finey will conjure up imaginary scenes to the truthful- 
\ss and reality of which we willingly render our belief. 
The hill on which the castle of Belvoir stands is sup- 
posed to have been thrown up by the Romans when in 
Possession of this island; though it is probable that there 
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assisted nature in rendering it steeper, loftier, and of a 
more imposing appearance. 
It is very steep in parts, and from the summit affords 
a view of considerable extent and beauty. Peck, the an- 
tiquarian, amused himself by making out a list of the 
different towns and villages which may be seen from the 
castle, and he enumerates no less than 174 places within 
the circle bounded by the horizon; “ but,” says Nichols, 
in his ‘ History of Leicestershire,’ in which work this list 
is printed, “ the grand prospect of all is that which the 
Duke of Rutland sees from hence, viz. two and twenty 
manors of his own paternal inheritance.” The castle is 
sometimes called “ Beevor,”’ or “ Bever Castle,” evidently 
a corruption from “ Belvoir” (Belvoir, Beauvoir, Beau- 
ver, Beever), the original name, which its commanding 
situation obtained for it. 

The old castle, which existed on the site of the present 
mansion until the middle of the seventeenth century, was 
of considerable antiquity. It was founded in the eleventh 
century by Robert de Todeni, a noble Norman who ac- 
companied William the Conqueror to England, and held 
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said that there was before this time a fortified building 
erected on the spot by the Romans, but although several 
Roman remains have been discovered in the vicinity, and 
it is possible that Belvoir may have been one of the sta- 
tions of the Romans, it is improbable that any extensive 
building was erected by them. 

Robert de Todeni died in 1088, and the estate has 
continued in his family ever since, the present Duke of 
Rutland being lineally descended from him. The castle 
appears to have afforded a very quiet home to its proprie- 
tors until the time of Henry VI., when it suffered greatly 
from the forces of Edward IV., as Leland notifies in his 
Itinerary. “The Lord Ros took King Henry the sixth’s 
parte agaynst King Edward ; whereupon the Lord Ros’s 
landes stood as confiscate, King Edward prevailinge ; and 
Bellevoir Castle was given in keeping to the Lord Hastings ; 
the which coming thither upon a tyme to peruse the 
grounde, and to lye in the castle, was sodainely repelled 
by Mr. Harrington, a man of poure thereaboute, and 
friend to the Lord Ros; whereupon the Lord Hastings 
came thither another time with a strong poure, and upon 
a raging wylle spoiled the castle, defacing the roofes, and 
taking the leades of them, wherewith they were all covered. 
Then felle all the castell to ruin; and the timber of the 
rofes, onkivorid, rotted away; and the soile between the 
walls at last grew full of elders, and no habitation was 
there till that of late days the eyrle of Rutlande hath 
made it fairer then ever it was.” 

The rebuilding and improvement of the castle was 
completed in 1555 by the son of this Earl of Rutland, 
Henry, afterwards the second earl. Leland about that time 
thus notices it. “It is a strange sight to se by how many 
steppes of stone the way goeth up from the village to the 
castel. In the castel be two faire gates; and the dun- 
geon is a faire round tower now turned to pleasure, as a 
place to walk in, and to se all the country about, and 
raylid about the round [wall], and a garden [plot] in the 
middle. There is also a welle of a grete depth in the 
castelle, and the spring thereof is very good.” This well 
still exists, and has been found to be 113 feet deep. 

In the year 1603, in the time of Roger, the fifth earl of 
Rutland, Belvoir became the scene of much festivity on 
the occasion of the visit of James I. in his progress from 
Edinburgh to London. 

A contemporary writer tells us, “ On the 22nd of April 
his Majesty departed from Newark towards Beever Castle, 
hunting all the way he rode, saving that in the way he 
made four knights. By the right noble Earl of Rutland, his 
majesty was not only royaily and most plenteously received, 
but with such exceeding joy of the good earl and his 
honourable lady, that he took therein exceeding pleasure.” 
It is well known that his majesty in the earlier part of 
his reign was very prodigal of those honours which he 
could confer without expense to the royal coffers,,and on 
this day nearly fifty gentlemen had occasion to rejoice in 
the good-humour and discernment of their sovereign. 
The writer we have just quoted says that he testified his 
satisfaction by conferring the honour of knighthood on 
several members of the Rutland family and their friends. 
“ And he approved his contentment in the morning ; for, 
before he went to breake his fast, he made forty-six 
knights; and having refreshed himself at breakfast, took 
kind leave of the Earl of Rutland, his Countess, and the 
rest, and set forward towards Burleigh.” 

In 1645, during the unhappy confliet between the 
king and parliament, the castle was used as a depdt for 
the 7 forces, and in August of that year the king for 
several days remained there; but it a that the 
castle was betrayed into the hands of é arles by the 


governor of the castle, a servant of the earl’s, who was 
himself a parliamentarian. The utility of the castle, as 
affording shelter to parties of the royal forces, who by 
sudden and unexpected sallies rendered themselves ex- 
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neighbourhood, being perceived by the parliamentarian 
general, it was determined forthwith to endeavour to ob- 
tain it for their own use. Accordingly in the winter of 
1645-6 it was subjected to a siege which lasted four 
months, at the expiration of which time it was forced to 
surrender, and General Poyntz took possession of the 
ruined walls on the 3rd of February, 1646. 

In 1649, when the county was restored to a compara- 
tively quiet state, the parliament, with the consent of the 
earl of Rutland, ordered the castle to be demolished, ad- 
judging the earl 1500/. as a compensation. After its 
demolition the earl resided principally at Haddon, in 
Derbyshire; but after the Restoration he returned to 
Belvoir, in the enjoyment of the king’s favour, and 
erected the present mansion, which, with the surrounding 
gardens, plantations, and ornamental grounds, was com- 
pleted in 1668. 

After this time we have little to record of the history 
of this mansion, until we arrive at the year 1695, when a 
marriage of a member of the Rutland family was cele- 
brated here with even more cordial and extravagant fes- 
tivity than the annals of that time of old-fashioned gaiety 
generally exhibit. 

This was the marriage of Lord Roos, afterwards the 
second duke of Rutland, to Katherine the second daughter 
of William Lord Russell, which took place on the 17th 
of August, 1693, and which Lady Russell in one of her 
letters characterises as one of the “ best matches in Eng- 
land ” for her daughter. 

The following description, by Sir James Forbes, of the 
ceremonies attending this event, will be found among the 
* Russell Letters’ :— 

“I could not miss this opportunity of giving your 
ladyship some account of Lord Roos and Lady Roos’s 
journey, and their reception at Belvoir, which looked 
more like the progress of a king and queen through their 
country than that of a bride and bridegroom going home 
to their father’s house. At their first entry into Leices- 
tershire they were received by the high-sheriff, at the 
head of all the gentlemen of the country, who all paid 
their respects and complimented the lady-bride at Har- 
borough. 

- he was attended next day to this place by the same 
entlemen, and by thousands of other people who came 

m all parts of the country to see her, and to wish them 
both joy, even with huzzas and acclamations. As they 
drew near to Belvoir our train increased, with some 
coaches, and with fresh troops of aldermen and corpora- 
tions, besides a great many clergymen, who presented the 
bride and bridegroom (for so they are still called) with 
verses upon their happy marriage. I cannot better 
represent their first arrival at Belvoir than by the Woburn 
song that Lord Bedford liked so well; for at the gate were 
four-and-twenty fiddlers all in a row, four-and-twenty 
trumpeters with their tantara-rara’s, four-and-twenty 
ladies, and as many parsons; and in great order they 
went in procession to the great apartment, where the 
usual ceremony of saluting and wishing of joy passed, 
but still not without something represented in the song, 
as very much tittle-tattle and fiddle-faddle. After this 
the time passed away till supper in visiting all the apart- 
ments of the house, and in seeing the preparations for the 
sack-posset, which was the most extraordinary pe I 
did ever see, and much greater than it was represented to 
be. After supper, which was coer mag” | magnificent, 
the whole company went in procession to the great hall, 
the bride and bridegroom first, and all the rest in order, 
two and two: then it was the scene opened, and the great 
cistern appeared, and the healths began, first in spoons, 
some time after in silver cups; and though the healths 
were many, and great variety of names given to them, I 
was observed, after one hour’s hot service, the posset had 
not sunk above one inch; which made my Lady Rutland 





tremely obnoxious to the opposing troops posted in the 
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and bridegroom’s healths, with prosperity and happiness, 
were drunk in tankards brim-full of sack-posset. This 
lasted till twelve o’clock.” 

The general features of the mansion at Belvoir may 
be gathered from our engraving. The east front of the 
building is eighty-four _— long, and the whole pile of 
buildings has a fine old castellated appearance. The 
stables and other offices (except the kitchen) are built at 
the bottom of the hill. 

Situated in a fine sporting country, Belvoir has long 
been celebrated for the opportunities given by its owner 
for the enjoyment of the enlivening exercise of hunting ; 
and although the stately stag is but seldom now seen, 
fox-hunting was never more patronised, and no hounds 
are better known in the county than the celebrated Belvoir 
pack. 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL BALLADS. 


No. V.—Mary Amsree: Sizce or Capiz. 
(Continued from No. 460.) 


The ballad of ‘Mary Ambree’ records the exploits of 
un obscure woman, who, like the Maid of Saragossa, in- 
spired more by a desire of avenging her lover’s death than 
by a love of country, performed deeds worthy of the most 
renowned chiefs of the days of chivalry. She was not 
only brave—she was also a skiiful soldier ; wise, sagacious, 
and full’of resources; and, moreover, possessed the art 
common to all great leaders, of infusing her own soul into 
those she commanded. Mary Ambree, though neglected 
by our historians, has not been forgotten by our poets : 
she is mentioned in the fifth act of Fletcher’s ‘ Scornful 
Lady:’ Ben Jonson introduces her name often, and calls 
any remarkable dame Mary Ambree: in his ‘ Masque 
of the Fortunate Isles’ he quotes the ballad, which he 
seems to have had by heart. 

«“ Mary Ambree, 
Who marched so free 
To the siege of Gaunt, 
And death could not daunt, 
As the ballad doth vaunt.” 


Butler too used her name to illustrate the character 
of one of his own heroines. 
“ A bold virago, stout and tall 
As Joan of France or English Mall,” 
This ballad was printed by Percy from a black-letter 
“copy in the Pepys Collection, and improved from the ce- 
lebrated ‘ folio’ in his own possession, where it was in- 
serted under the following title : “‘ The Valorous Acts per- 
formed at Ghent by the brave bonnie lass Mary Ambree, 
who, in revenge of her lover’s death, did play her part 
most gallantly. The tune is the Blind Beggar.” The 
thymer who composed the ballad rushes into his subject 
at once, as Mary’s soldiers rushed into battle. 


“ When captains courageous, whom death could not daunt, 
Did march to the siege of the city of Gaunt, 
They mustered their soidiers by two and by three, 
And the foremost in battle was Mary Ambree.” 


As they advanced to the walls, Sir John Major, one of 
the leaders, and the lover of Mary, was slain in her sight ; 
and slain, it is said, by treachery: this so touched her 
spirit, that she vowed to revenge him, and his soldiers 
Were ready to act as she commanded. The arming of 
this valiant lass in the midst of the army would, in skil- 
ful hands, make a fine national picture: we recommend 
it to Wilkie, or Leslie, or M‘Clise. 

“* She clothed herself from the top to the toe, 
In buff of the bravest most seemly to show ; 
A fair shirt of mail then slipped on she ; 
Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree ? 
A helmet of proof she straight did provide, 
A strong arminge sword she girt by her side ; 
On her hand a goodly fair gauntlet put she: 
Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree ? 
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Then took she her sword and target in hand, 
Bidding all the undaunted to be of her band; 

To wait on her person a thousand came free: 

Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree ?” 


“ Now,” said she to her men, “ You are valiant and 
you are bold, so follow me: 1 will ever be foremost, con- 
ducting you to victory and vengeance.” On this all the 
soldiers shouted, “ We will follow; you become a warrior’s 
dress well, and your heart agrees with your weapons: 
lead on.” 


“ She cheered her soldiers, then fighting for life, 
With ancient and standard, with drum and with fife ; 
With brave clanging trumpets that sounded so free: 
Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree ? 


Before I will see the worst of you all 

To come into danger of death or of thrall, 

This hand and this life I will venture them free: 
Was she not a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree ?” 


This battle took place at the gates of Ghent, in the 
year 1584: the place was defended by Alexander, Prince 
of Parma, at the head of some veteran Spaniards, against 
whom the English auxiliaries threw themselves with their 
usual impetuosity, but not with their usual success. 


“ She led up her soldiers in battle array, 
*Gaimst three times their number by break of the day ; 
Seven hours in hot skirmish continued she : 
Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree ? 


She filled the skies with the smoke of her shot, 
And her enemies’ bodies with bullets so hot ; 

For one 6f her own men a score killed she: 

Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree ?” 


It seems, however, that one of her soldiers disliked 
this rough service; a gunner contrived to explode the 
powder and dispose of the balls belonging to the ord- 
nance, with which she had hoped to capture the place: 
his guilt was so apparent, and her indignation so high, 
that 


“« Straight with her keen weapon she slashed him in three.” 


Though foiled and betrayed, she did not despair: she 
retreated from Ghent in the most perfect order, repelling 
every attack of the Spaniards, and throwing herseif into 
a castle, prepared for defence with the same skill and 
courage she exhibited in her attack. 


* Her foes they beset her on every side, 
All thinking close siege she could never abide ; 
To beat down her castle they did all decree, 
But stoutly defied them brave Mary Ambree. 


For taking her sword and her target in hand, 

And mounting the walls, all undaunted did stand ; 
There daring their captains to match any three: 
O, what a brave captain was Mary Ambree.” 


The Spanish officers, without knowing her sex, admired 
her valonr, and reluctant to subject so gallant a soldier 
to the hazard of storming the walls, which it seems they 
had breached, they offered to ransom herself and her little 
garrison on moderate terms, threatening at the same time, 
in case of refusal, to spare no lives, but put all to the 
sword: Mary smiled as she addressed them. 


“ Ye captains courageous, of valour so bold, 
Whom think you before you now you do behold ? 
A knight, Sir, of England, and captain so free, 
Who shortly is destined our prisoner to be. 


Ne captain of England behold in your sight ; 

Two breasts in my bosom, and therefore no knight, 
No knight, Sirs, of England, nor captain you see, 
But a poor simple lass, called Mary Ambree.” 


The Spanish officers looked at one another, and held a 
parley in an undertone, as if weighing her words and 
looks against her actions: one of them spoke, and spoke 


allantly. 
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But art thou a woman, as thou dost declare, 

~ ‘Whose valour hath proved so undaunted in war? 
If. England doth yield such brave lasses as thee, 
Full well may they conquer, fair Mary Ambree.” 

She was immediately admitted to liberal terms; and 
though the minstrel neglects to mention it, was, tradition 
says, set free without ransom : she demeaned herself, when 
stript of her martial weeds, with such grace and modesty, 
that she captivated those whom she had foiled in war. 


“ The Prince of great Parma heard of her renown, 
Who long had advanced for England’s fair crown; 
He wooed her and sued her his mistress to be, 
And offered rich presents to Mary Ambree.” 


But Mary, it seems, had no desire to bestow anything 
on a foreigner but blows: she despised his love, refused 
his gifts, declared she loved her honour before purple or 


pall, and considered it a deep disgrace to an English | 


maiden to be talked of in light terms by either a Spanish 
or Italian prince. 
“ Then to her own country she back did return, 
Still holding the foes of fair England in scorn; 


Therefore, English captains, of every degree, 
Sing forth the brave valours of Mary Ambree.” 


What her reception at home was we are not told: 
Elizabeth was ever ready to reward a handsome man for 
a brave deed of arms: we are not so sure that she opened 
her heart to any of her sex who, like Mary Ambree, was 
obliged by circumstances to distinguish themselves to the 
neglect of the decorums of womankind. Had the queen 
been bountiful, the minstrel would surely have men- 
tioned it. 

Another ballad of the same great period of English 
renown relates the taking of Cadiz, in 1596, by the 

allant and unfortunate Earl of Essex ; it departs indeed 
— the ordinary ballad-measure, and wants a little of 
the rustic life and ease which please in our early strains ; 
but it makes up in accuracy of detail what it wants in 
force of description ; so much so, that it resembles a ga- 
zette in rhyme, written by a witness of the deeds of the 
expedition. So pleased was Essex with this achievement, 
which was indeed a gallant one, that he knighted no 
Jess than sixty of his followers, which occasioned the 
epigram, 

“ A gentleman of Wales, a knight of Cales, 
And a laird of the north countree ; 


But a yeoman of Kent, with his yearly rent, 
Would buy them out all three.” 


Cadiz was then called Cales by the sailors, and Ghent 
was called Gaunt by the soldiers; why, no one has told. 
It is written Cales through the ballad. To retaliate on 
the Spaniards the wrongs they had done to England, says 
the ballad, Lord Howard with the fleet, and the Earl of 
Essex with the army, sailed suddenly to the coast of Spain, 
and assaulted with united fury the harbour of Cadiz, 
where many battle-ships lay ready for sea: nothing could 
resist the impetuosity of the attack. 

“ Great was the crying, the running and riding, 
Which in that season was made in that place ; 
The beacons were fired, as need then required ; 
To hide their great treasure they had little space, 
The great San Philip, the pride of the Spaniards, 
» Was burnt to the bottom and sunk in the sea; 
But the San Andrew and the San Matthew 
We took in fight manfully and brought away.” 


“ Now,” cried Essex, “we have settled the ships, let 
us storm their city, seize their treasure, slay resisting 
men, but spare women and children.” With a loud 
shout the men rushed to the attack ; the city was taken, 
the English flag was planted on the walls, and the con- 
querors flew on the spoil. 


“ Entering the houses then of the most richest men, 
A For Len —— — searched each day ; 
n some places we di d pies baking left bebind ; 
Meat at fire roasting and folks run away. 
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Full of rich merchandise, every shop caught our eyes, 
Damasks and satins and velvets full fair, 
Which soldiers measured out by the length of their 
s8wo 
Of all commodities each had a share. 


Thus Cales was taken, and our brave general 
Marched to the market-place, where he did stand; 

There many prisoners fell to their several shares ; 
Many craved mercy, and mercy they found.” 


While Essex admitted one to ransom and sent another 
to prison; and while the rougher part of the soldiery 
sought wealth and wine, a sterner detachment were em- 
= in destroying images and symbols of Catholic 
idolatry, with which Cadiz abounded. In this fiery in- 
quest on all things popish, it is believed that the celebrated 
antique statue of Alexander the Great suffered greatly. It 
was at the sight of this statue that Ceesar shed tears: it 
represented the Macedonian in a robe, armed for battle; 
but it was mistaken by the invading English for a military 
saint of the Romish calendar, and broken accordingly. 
An engraving of this mutilated antique was made in 
1610: the marble is now nowhere to be found ; the Bri- 
tish, acquainted with its history, lately searched for it in 
vain. “ Essex,” says the bard in conclusion, “ soon saw 
that the Spaniards delayed to ransom their city, that 
they might gain time to retake it; he therefore indig- 
nantly set fire to the place, and returned to his ships by 
the light of the burning city.” , 


* And when that the town burned all in a flame, 
With Tara, tantara, away we all came,” 
A.C. 





Halts of Bees.—One circumstance respecting bees is 
worthy of remark, namely, that a hive brought down from 
the hills to the low country or coast side is always more in- 
dustrious and thrives better for a year or two than those 
that have been reared there. Can this be owing to an ac- 
quired habit of greater exertion in mountain bees, from the 
necessity they are under of working harder to provide a 
store for an expected longer winter in the hills than in the 
plains below ?—Robertson'’s Rural Recollections. 


Roads.—That the expense of constructing a new road, or 
of maintaining an old one in good order, greatly depends 
upon the kind of ground under it, upon the facility with 
which proper stone may be obtained for it, and upon the 
stability of the various cuts which it may be found neces- 
sary to make in the rocks, is well known. It is not, how- 
ever, so well known that these circumstances depend upon 
the geological structure of a country, and that a knowledge 
of this structure would enable those who possessed it to 
determine whether one line of new road would be more 
costly than another; whether, when it becomes a question 
to patch up an old line of road or construct a new one, the 
one or the other will be ultimately found least expensive; 
and that some kinds of stone should be employed upon 
roads in preference to others, when several kinds can be 
readily obtained. The sums of money annually thrown 
away in this country, from a want of due attention to the 
latter circumstance, must, collectively, be very considerable. 
We have seen instances in which stone was brought several 
miles for new roads, when a better material was close at 
hand. It might be true that no quarries were opened upon 
the better material; but any person with a little geological 
knowledge would point out the proper places to do 8 
Roads generally are planned with regard to little else than 
levels and distances; and if there be a small advantage = 
this respect between two lines in favour of one, that line 
will be selected, though often a fair amount of geologi 
knowledge would be sufficient to show that the expense, not 
only of forming, but also of keeping up this road, will be 
far greater than for the other. logical maps are 
in this respect highly valuable, as they enable those who 
have to decide upon subjects connected with roads to see at 
once the kind of rocks over which a projected line of 
is intended to pass. They also point out the proximity 
rocks which may afford good materials for stoning either 
eg old roads.—How to Observe: Geology, by H. de la 

eche. 
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CORN-TRADE OF NORTHERN EUROPE. 
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Ix that portion of Europe between the Baltic and the 
Black Sea which comprises the north-east of Prussia, 
Poland, Lithuania, Volhynia, and several other provinces 
ofthe Russian empire, with those of the Ukraine, from 
four-fifths to nine-tenths of the labour of the population 
is directed to the cultivation of the soil. In+ many 
extensive districts of this great tract of country the land 
is of a good and often superior quality, and in favourable 
seasons it yields a large surplus. In the Russian pro- 
vinces the condition of the husbandman resembles that of 
the villain in England during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries : he is regarded as part and parcel of the estate, 
tooted so firmly to the soil as to be transferred along with 
it, should it be sold. The lord parcels out the land to 

peasants according to the number of males in each 
family, and he requires from them a small annual pay- 
ment as head-memey, and a certain number of days’ 
labour in the year. In other parts the peasantry are in a 
state of slow transition from the condition of serfs to that of 
free labourers. The landowners are nowhere in the posses- 
sion of a large disposable capital ; but if wealth consisted 
only in land, they would be rich. Under these circum- 
stances agricultural commodities may be purchased at a 
very low price, as the surplus which is raised is scarcely 
of any value unless exchanged for the objects created by 
tnother division of employment. In Voihynia and the 
Provinces of the Ukraine the price of wheat is often only 
12s. per quarter, or 1s.6d. per bushel, and barley is 6s. 
ot 7s. per quarter. The consumers of grain are nearly 
all engaged in raising it, aud they manufacture, besides, 
their own clothing from their own wool and flax. They 


necessaries of life; and here their exertions would probably 
finish, but having to pay a small money-rent to their lord, 
) and being bound to labour so many days in the year in 
| the cultivation of his demesne, surplus produce is raised 
which must be turned into money. Capital has not yet 
been created to maintain around them a large class of 
non-agricultural consumers, and to carry grain to those 
higher-priced markets where the wants of such consumers 
render commercial exchange easy and active, does not 
add much to the funds of the landowner, as the charges 
of transport swallow up the difference between the prices 
in the places of production and consumption. Hence 
probably for a long period the price of grain will continue 
in its present tantalising state of uncertainty. The price 
is kept below its natural level by the restrictions which 
exist in most countries against the importation of foreign 
grain. ‘The ports of some of these countries perhaps 
being effectually closed for several years in succession, the 
surplus produce accumulates to an enormous extent ; and 
as the landowners have in many instances to pay the in- 
terest on mortgages and other annual money-charges, and 
the peasant to raise the amount of his rent, they musi 
each of them sell at any price which is offered ; the only 
difference is, that the grain, instead of remaining in the 
barns of the producer, wastes in the warehouses of the 
corn-merchant, either at the continental port of shipment 
or in the bonding warehouses of the country for whose 
consumption it has been purchased. 
The countries to which we have alluded are watered 
by five great rivers: the Dnieper and Dniester, which fall 
into the Black Sea; and the Niemen, the Dvina, and the 





Vistula, which flow into the Baltic. The produce of 
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Volhynia finds its way both to Dantzic and to Odessa, 
the great northern and southern ports for the shipment of 
the grain which these countries produce. From Dantzic 
the exports of wheat are greater than from any other 
port in the world, and it is chiefly the trade in corn which 
renders it the most important place of commerce betwixt 
Hamburgh and St. Petersburgh. Its situation on the 
left bank of the principal arm of the Vistula, about three 
and a half miles from the shores of the Baltic Sea, gives 
it the command of a great extent of internal navigation, 
and it is also well situated for participating in an exten- 
sive foreign commerce. The Vistula is about five hun- 
dred miles long, and is navigable from Cracow. In its 
course to the sea it forms the boundary of Cracow and 
Gallicia, after which it passes through Poland and the 
provinces of East Prussia: Cracow, Warsaw Plock, and 
Thorn are situated upon its banks. 

The cost of conveying wheat from Volhymia to Dantzic 
amounts in ordinary years to about 14s. 6d. per quarter ; 
but Mr. Jacob, in his ‘ Reports on the Corn Trade,’ states 
that an extraordinary demand for as much wheat as would 
be equal to six days’ consumption of that grain in Eng- 
land, raises freights on the Vistula from 30 to 40 per cent. 
It is asserted by the same authority that 28s. or 30s. 
per quarter is the lowest price at which any considerable 
quantity of wheat for exportation can be permanently 
raised in the corn-growing provinces in the vicinity of 
Warsaw. ‘Supposing it to be purchased at the latter 
price, the charge of conveyance to the boats and for load- 
ing amounts to a considerable sum per quarter; the 
freight to Dantzic is about 5s.; and the loss on the pas- 
sage by wet weather and pilfering is estimated at 3s. per 
quarter. ‘The following interesting account, taken from 
Mr. Jacob’s First Report, succinctly describes all the 
operations attending the transport of wheat from the in- 
terior to Dantzic. 

“ There are,” says Mr. Jacob, “ two modes of convey- 
ing wheat to Dantzic by the Vistula. That which grows 
near the lower parts of the river, comprehending Polish 
Russia, and part of the province of Plock, and of Maso- 
via, in the kingdom of Poland, which is generally of an 
inferior quality, is conveyed in covered boats, with shift- 
ing boards that protect the cargo from the rain, but not 
frum pilfering. These vessels are long, and draw about 
15 inches water, and bring about 150 quarters of wheat. 
They are not, however, so well calculated for the upper 
re of the river. From Cracow, where the Vistula first 

omes navigable, to below the junction of the Bug with 
that stream, the wheat is mostly conveyed to Dantzic in 
open flats. These are constructed on the banks, in sea- 
sons of leisure, on spots far from the ordinary reach of 
the water, but which, when the rains of autumn, or the 
melted snow of the Carpathian Mountains in the spring, 
fill and overflow the river, are easily floated. Barges of 
this description are about 75 feet long and 20 broad, 
with a depth of 2} feet. They are made of fir, rudely 
put together, fasteaed with wooden treenails, the corners 
dovetailed and secured with slight iron clamps—the only 
iron ere in their construction. A large tree, the 
length of the vessel, runs along the bottom, to which the 
timbers are secured. This roughly cut keelson rises nine 
or ten inches from the floor, and hurdles are laid on it, 
which extend to the sides. They are covered with mats 
made of rye straw, and serve the purpose of drainage ; 
leaving below a space in which the water that leaks 
through the sides and bottom is received. The bulk is 
kept from the sides and ends of the barge by a similar 
plan. The water which these ill-constructed and imper- 
fectly caulked vessels receive is dipped out at the end 
and sides of the bulk of wheat. Vessels of this descrip- 
tion draw from 10 to 12 inches water, and yet they fre- 
quently get aground in descending the river. The cargoes 
usually consist of from 180 to 200 quarters of wheat. 
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gunwale, and left uneovered, exposed to all the inclemen- 
cies of the weather and to the pilfering of the crew. 
During the passage, the barge is carried along by the 
force of the stream, oars being merely used at the head 
and stern to steer clear of the sand-banks, which are nu- 
merous and shifting, and to direct the vessel in passing 
under the several bridges. These vessels are conducted 
by six or seven men. A small boat precedes, with a man 
in it, who is employed sounding, in order to avoid the 
shifting* shoals. This mofle of navigating is necessarily 
very slow; and during the progress of it, which lasts 
several weeks, and even months, the rain, if any fall, soon 
causes the wheat to grow, and the vessel assumes the ap- 
pearance of a floating meadow. The shooting of the 
fibres soon forms a thick mat, and prevents the rain from 
penetrating more than an inch or two. The bulk is pro- 
tected by this kind of covering, and when that is thrown 
aside, is found in tolerable condition. The vessels are 
broken up at Dantzic, and usually sell for about two- 
thirds of their original cost. The men who conduct them 
return on foot. 

“ When the cargo arrives at Dantzie or Elbing, all 
but the grown surface is thrown on the land, exposed to 
the sun and frequently turned over, till any slight mois- 
ture it may have imbibed is dried. If a shower of rain 
falls, as well as during the night, the heaps of wheat on 
shore are thrown together in the form of a steep roof of a 
house, that the rain may run off, and are covered with a 
linen cloth. It is thus frequently a long time after the 
wheat has reached Dantzic, before it is fit to be placed in 
the warehouses. 

“ The warehouses are very well adapted for storing corn. 
They consist generally of seven stories, three of which are 
in the roof. The floors are about 9 feet asunder. Each 
of these is divided by perpendicular partitions, the whole 
length, about four feet high, by which different parcels 
are kept distinct from each other. Thus the floors have 
two divisions, each of them capable of storing from 150 
to 200 quarters of wheat, and leaving sufficient space for 
drying and screening it. There are abundance of windows 
on each floor, which are always thrown open in dry 
weather to ventilate the corn. It is usually turned over 
three times a week. The men who perform the operation 
throw it with their shovels as high as they can, and thus 
the grains are separated from each other and exposed to 
the drying influence of the air.” 

While in the warehouses at Dantzic, granary rent has 
to be paid, also fire-insurance, which, with the cost of 
frequently turning to prevent the grain spoiling, soon 
amounts to a considerable sum. The bulk moreover 
diminishes by frequent turning, the sharp ends of the 
grain breaking off; though this renders a given quantity 
more productive when sent to the mill. Oats lose 74 per 
cent. in one year by turning, and wheat abou‘ 5 per cent. 
in three years. ‘The fluctuating chances of foreign mar- 
kets add to the risk of the speculator. During the five 
years ending 1837, the importation of wheat and flour 
into England, which is the best market, did not amount 
to 90,000 quarters yearly from all parts of the world; 
though the average surplus of wheat and rye which seeks 
an outlet by the Vistula exceeds 300,000 quarters. The 
foreign wheat imported into England is usually charged 
with the heavy expenses which are the consequence 0 
waiting an indefinite period before it can be brought into 
consumption. If there is a prospect of the English 
market opening, freights immediately rise from 4s. up 
6s. and upwards per quarter. The cost of conveyig 4 
quarter of wheat from the Dantzic to the London ware 
house cannot be less than 8s. or 10s., and in winter 
amounts to 12s. or 14s. A cargo undergoes deteriora 
tion on the voyage, even under the most favourable cit 
cumstances, to the extent of from 2s. to 3s. per quarter. 
It is generally estimated that a moderate warmth only, 
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and oats about 4 per cent., and of barley 6 per cent. 
From May to September the insurance from Dantzic to 
London is from 14 to 2 per cent., and after September is 
usually about 24 per cent. The busiest part of the season 
js from the end of August or beginning of September to 
the beginning or end of November. 

[To be continued.} 


GREEK DRAMA.—No. IV. Evripipes. 
(Coucluded from No. 460.} 


Evairipes, like his predecessors, was an Athenian, born 
in the island of Salamis, whither the Athenian people 
had retired from the overwhelming pressure of the Per- 
sian invasion. He first drew breath on a well-omened 
day, that on which the allied Greeks won the great naval 
battle of Salamis, s.c. 480. Of his father, Mnesarchus, 
nothing is known, except that he bestowed on his son a 
costly education : from this however he may be presumed 
to have been of liberal station. On the other side there 
seems to have been a blot in Euripides’s pedigree. Ac- 
cording to Aristophanes, his mother was a green-grocer, 
that is, in the literal translation of the Greck, a pot-herb 
seller, a circumstance worth noticing, because it is one of 
the comedian’s standing jokes at the tragedian’s expense. 
A misinterpreted oracle, which promised for the child 
“the grace of consecrated garlands,” and was interpreted 
to foretel victories in the athletic games of Greece, led 
Mnesarchus to direct his son’s attention chiefly to gym- 
nastic exercises. It does not appear that Euripides ever 
entered the lists at the Olympian or other great national 
festivals; but in his 17th year he won prizes in two of 
the Athenian contests. Meanwhile his mental improve- 
ment had not been neglected. He cultivated a natural 
tun for painting, applied himself early, it is said, to 
dramatic composition, and, at the end of his regular 
course of education, set diligently to work upon the study 
of philosophy and literature under the new school of in- 
tractors, about that time rising into reputation, known to 
w, inthe writings of Aristophanes, Plato, &c., by the 
name of Sophists. He was the fellow-pupil of Pericles 
in the school of Anaxagoras, and studied also under 
Protagoras and Prodicus, of whom the last was notorious 
for the extravagant price of his lessons. He enjoyed the 
intimate friendship of Socrates, who was believed to have 
asisted in the composition of many of his plays. 

It is said that the danger in which Anaxagoras was 
placed by a charge of teaching doctrines at variance with 
the national religion induced Euripides to bid farewell to 
philosophy, and to devote himself to tragic composition. 
If so, it is to be wished that the alienation had been a 
litle more complete. His plays savour too much of his 
former studies. Apophthegms from the older philoso- 
phers, references to the favourite doctrines of his precep- 
ors, more often out of place than in place, abound in his 
works. Some of the old editions have these gnome dis- 
tnguished by inverted commas; and perhaps it is not 
‘0 much to say, that if all the passages so marked were 
omitted, the general effect would be improved. Nor had 
Euripides, in the schools of the Sophists, escaped the 
contagion of the doctrines theretaught. “ It is too vulgar 
fr him to believe in the Gods after the simple fashion of 
the people ; he therefore takes every opportunity to insi- 
luate something of an allegorical character, and to give 
‘Sto understand of how equivocal a character, properly 
peaking, was his own religious faith. We may distin- 
suish in him a twofold personage: the poet, whose 
Productions were consecrated to a religious solemnity, 
vho stood under the protection of religion, and therefore 
Was bound in his turn to honour it; and the sophist of 
philosophical pretensions, who sought to insinuate his 
wn libertine opinions and scepticism amidst those fabu- 
ous marvels connected with religion which were the 
wbject of his plays.’? In this he is strongly discrimi- 
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nated from Aischylus and Sophocles, who appear to 
have been men of strong and sincere piety, as wel) as 
elevated and moral character. This leaning towards the 
new school of philosophy brought on Euripides the espe- 
cial hatred and contempt of Aristophanes, who lost no 
opportunity of venting it in the most biting satire. To 
his favourite jokes upon the parentage of Euripides we 
have before referred: every other weak point in his his- 
tory, character, or writings, is assailed with equal invete- 
racy ; and in addition to this running fire of hostility, a 
scene in the ‘ Acharnians ’ is devoted to show him in the 
most ridiculous light ; and two whole plays, the ‘ Frogs ’ 
and the ‘ Thesmophoriazusee,’ have him for their subject. 
It would seem, says Schlegel, as if the mind of Aristo- 
phanes possessed quite a specific talent for decomposing 
the poetry of this tragedian into comedy. A professed 
woman-hater, he has yet given to his female characters a 
greater prominence than they possess in the elder drama- 
tists. This suited his talents, which were best adapted 
to influence the tender feelings of our nature: at the same 
time he has sought for the materials of tragic interest in 
stories from which his predecessors would have turned as 
unworthy, and has lost no opportunity of insinuating and 
taunting the inferiority of the female sex. It was said 
that his own libertine experience had soured his mind ; 
certainly he had some ground for dissatisfaction, since he 
divorced two wives for the most substantial reasons. 

Euripides’s first public appearance was B.c. 455, the 
year after the death of Aischylus, and he then obtained 
the third prize. He gained the first prize in 441, and on 
other occasions; but he does not appear to have had 
nearly the proportion of success of A‘schylus or Sopho- 
cles. This is not to be wondered at, when we consider 
that throughout his whole life he had Sophocles for an 
antagonist. There is little more to mention in his history. 
Like Aéschylus, in old age he left his country for some 
uncertain reason, and retired to the court of Archelaus, 
king of Macedonia, by whom he was highly esteemed. 
This was ubout the year 407. At the end of two years 
he perished by a singular death, being grievously lace- 
rated by savage dogs, which, whether through accident or 
design, beset him as he was walking in a lonely place. 

Our picture of Euripides has not been the most amia- 
ble; but there is one anecdote too pleusing to escape 
notice, and interesting, as showing how slow and imper- 
fect, while printing was unknown, was the spread of 
literature, even of the most popular kind. The Sicilians, 
we are told by Plutarch, of all the Greeks, longed most 
ufter the poetry of Euripides (of which probably no 
entire piece had ever been presented to them) ; “ but 
such scraps and tastes as might be brought to them by 
travellers, they gladly repeated and imparted one to an- 
other.” The Athenian army engaged in the great expedi- 
tion against Syracuse, as is well known, was defeated, 
dispersed, and slain or captured almost toa man. Of 
those stragglers who returned, many saluted Euripides 
with gratitude ; some because they had been released 
from slavery, on teaching their masters such portions of 
his poetry as they could recollect; others, who, as they 
wandered through the country, had received food and 
drink as payment for singing his strains 

Of his many pieces, eighty-four in number, by 
Barnes’s list, nineteen have been preserved. These are 
the ‘ Iphigenia in Aulis,’ ‘ Electra,’ ‘ Orestes,’ ‘ Iphigenia 
in Tauris,’ ‘ Troades,’ ‘ Hecuba,’ ‘ Andromache,’ ‘ Rhe- 
sus,’ ‘Helena’ ‘ Phcenisse,’ ‘Suppliants,’ ‘ Heraclide,’ 
* Hercules Furens,’ ‘ Ion,’ ‘ Alcestes,’ ‘ Medea,’ ‘ Hip- 
polytus,’ ‘ Bacchee,’ and one satiric drama—a curious, 
interesting, and amusing relic—the ‘Cyclop.’? Of these 
the ‘Alcestes,’ ‘Medea,’ and ‘ Hippolytus,’ stand first 
perhaps, both in general esteem and in merit. The 
* Alcestes’ turns upon the self-devotion of the heroine, 
who, in fulfilment of an oracle, resigned her own life as 
a ransom for that of her husband Admetus, when he 
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was sick of a fatal disease. Her farewell to Admetus and 
her children is an admirable specimen of the best manner 
of Euripides. She is rescued, however, and brought 
back from the realms of the dead by the intervention of 
Hercules. 

The story of the ‘ Medea ’ is well known on the modern 
stage by Rossini’s fine opera and the magnificent per- 
formance of Pasta. Abandoned and betrayed by Jason, 
the royal sorceress seeks a horrible vengeance, murders 
her own children by the betrayer, and escapes from jus- 
tice air-borne by winged dragons. Here the conflict of 
passions and the touching returns of maternal tenderness, 
among the darkest emotions, offered an admirable subject 
for the peculiar talent of Euripides. 

The ‘ Hippolytus’ turns on the guilty love of Phe- 
dra, the wife of Theseus, for her step-son. The story is 
much the same as that of Joseph, except that the innocent 
Hippolytus, accursed by his father, meets with an awful 
death by the intervention of Neptune. The character of 
Pheedra is managed with much skill, so as to soften as far 
as possible the revolting features of the story. 

We may here mention a fourth play, the ‘ Bacche,’ 
though much inferior in general esteem. Pentheus, king 
of Thebes, refused to acknowledge the divinity of Bac- 
chus, or to permit the worship of the god by his sub- 
jects. Moved by curiosity however, he concealed himself 
to witness the orgies of the Bacchanals on Mount Cithee- 
ron; and being discovered, was torn to pieces by the 
frantic rout, headed by his own mother and sister. 
“The stubborn unbelief of Pentheus, his infatuation, and 
fearful punishment by the hand of his own mother, form 
a daring picture. The stage effect must have been ex- 
traordinary.. Imagine the. chorus, with flying hair and 
garments, tambourines, cymbals, &c. in their hands, as 
the Bacche are represented in bas-reliefs, storming into 
the orchestra, and executing their inspired dance amidst 
the din of music, which in other cases was quite unusual, 
as the choral odes were performed with no other accom- 
paniment than that of a flute and with a solemn step. 
And on this occasion indeed this luxuriance of ornament, 


which Euripides everywhere seeks, was quite in place. | p 


When therefore certain modern critics rank this piece 
very low, I cannot help thinking that they do not rightly 
know what they would have. On the contrary, I cannot 
but admire the harmony and unity of its composition, 
qualities of so rare occurrence in this poet ; his absti- 
nence from all foreign matter, so that the effects and 
motives all flow from one source and tend to one end. 
Next to the ‘ Hippolytus,’ I would assign to this play the 
first place among the extant works of Euripides.” 

A saying is ascribed to Sophocles, speaking of himself 
and his rival, that he drew men such as they ought to be, 
Euripides such as they are. He meant to insinuate that 
which has been made a reproach to Euripides by the best 
critics, from Aristophanes downwards, that he lessened 
the dignity of tragedy by admitting petty motives and 
petty distresses, which interested and occupied the minds 
of the spectators, it is true, but by feelings akin to those 
of every-day life, instead of elevating them to the con- 
templation of superior natures, of mighty stature and 
heroic proportions, not always good, but grand even in 
their vices. So that he can move our sympathies, he 
scruples not at means which the severer taste of his pre- 
decessors disdained: and it is interpreted to be with re- 
ference to this, that Aristotle calls him the most tragic of 
— not meaning the most perfect master of his art, 

t the one whose situations are the most moving. “ He 
labours for effect to a degree in which it cannot be allowed 
even to the dramatist. Thus, for instance, he never lightly 
lets slip an opportunity of bringing his personages into a 
sudden and vain terror : his old men are for ever bewail- 
ing the infirmities of age, and in particular ascend the 
steps from the orchestra to the stage, which were frequently 
used to represent the declivity of a hill, moaning at the 
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fatigue, and with tottering steps. Everywhere his obj 
is tet be touching ; and for this he a diy violates 7 
priety, but sacrifices the connection of his piece. He ig 
powerful in his pictures of misfortune ; but he often claims 
our compassion, not for the inward pain of the mind, or 
at any rate for a sustained and manly endurance of pain, 
but for mere bodily wretchedness. He delights in reduc. 
ing his heroes into beggary, makes them suffer hun 
and thirst, and come upon the stage with all the outward 
signs of beggary, and clad in tatterdemalion fashion, for 
which Aristophanes so pleasantly jeers at him in the 
* Acharnians.’”” And (not to enter upon a subject too 
learned for our discussion) he showed throughout the 
same relaxed and effeminate gee oo 3 and was reproached 
by the partisans of the older school, for the licence and 
irregularity of his versification, and the correspondent 
softness and novelty of the music which was adapted to 
it. He abounds in long and oratorical — affecting 
at other times an unusual shortness and terseness of dia- 
logue, so that Quintilian, passing over the question whether 
he or Sophocles were the better poet, says, that “ Euripi- 
des is unquestionably the more profitable to one who is stu- 
dying the art of pleading.” This, however, is a very 
equivocal merit in a dramatist. 

After the death of Euripides, tragedy degenerated by 
degrees into effeminacy and insignificance. Of later 
writers there is a numerous catalogue of names: but 
none of their works are preserved. It should be men- 
tioned, since we have adopted the views and criticisms of 
a writer not over partial to this poet, that among the mo- 
derns, especially while the French school of criticism was 
supreme, Euripides nas perhaps enjoyed a higher popu- 


cients, however, unquestionably assigned the 
to Aischylus and Sophocles, regarding the decli 
art to have commenced with Euripides. 

“Tf,” says Schlegel, “ we look at Euripides by himself, 
uncompared with his predecessors, if we select several of 
his better pieces, and single in others, we mast 
allow him extraordinary , if we 


of the 


raise. On the contrary. 
lace him in his saan with the history of the art, 
if, in his pieces, we always look to the whole, and again, 
to his general aims, as they appear in the works which 
have come down to us, we cannot avoid subjecting him 
to much and severe reproof. Of few authors is it possi- 
ble to say, with truth, so much good and so much evil, 
He was a genius of boundless talents, well practised in 
the most varied arts of mind: but in him a superabun- 
dance of splendid and amiable qualities was not regulated 
by that lofty earnestness of thought, and that severe wis- 
dom of the artist, which we venerate in A®schylus and 
Sophocles. His constant endeavour is merely to please, 
without caring by what means. Therefore he is so un- 
like himself; often he has passages of ravishing = 
at other times he sinks into mere commonplace. Wi 
all his defects he possesses a wonderful lightness, and & 
certain insinuating charm. . . . . If, in comparison with 
his predecessors, he must rank far behind them ; he, m 
his turn, appears great beside many more modern poets. 
He is particularly strong in his delineations of a soul 
diseased, misguided, given up to ion, even to frenzy. 
He is excellent where the subject leads mainly to pathos, 
and makes no higher claims: much more 80, where t 
pathos itself calls for moral beauty.” 

The ‘ Iphigenia in Aulis’ and ‘ Phoenissse ’ may also be 
mentioned among the best of this ’s works. : 

There are two complete English translations of Eun 
pides : one by Potter, 1781 ; the other by Woodhall, 1782. 
That of Potter is the most esteemed ; but neither can 
said to meet the demands of our national literature. 
are not aware of any later translations. 
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larity than his predecessors. The judgment of the an-— 
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